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The GHjillMAbl (Sweden): I declare open the one hundred and thirty-second 
plenary' meeting of the Conference of the Eight een-Nat ion CoMtiittee on. Disarmaments 

]yire TSAEIAPKIM (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation. from 
Rus sian ) : Today I should like to dwell on two questions which had been dealt with 
in the statements of the representatives of the Western Powers regarding our proposal 
(ENDG/2/Rev,l, articles 5-8) for the destruction in the first stage of all means of 
delivery of nucloai' weapons except for an agreed, strictly limited number to be 
retained only by- the United States and the Soviet Union until the end of the second 
stage, I intend to deal with questions of control and the so-called question of the 
concealment of delivery vehicles • 

•First;, I should like to point out that the Soviet delegation has already given 
the necessary explanations regarding the general principles and. criteria to be used 
as a guido in determining the number of missiles to be rotainede The Soviet Union 
has also submitted its proposals regarding control over the implementation of these 
measures^ Consequently we now have eveiything necessary for a positive solution of 
this question^ Now, more than ever, mankind is faced with the imperative noed to 
eliminate without delay the danger of a nuclear, missile war» We have before us a 
plan which, by bringing the positions of the sides closer together, opens the way to 
the solution of this historical problem, not only without jeopardizing the security 
interests of States but, on the contrary, by creating conditions which will really 
ens\ire the security of all States, 

ffrom the discussions which have taken place hero., everyone can see that the 
majority, of the members of our Committee have clearly expressed themselves in favour* 
of beginning disarmament in such a x^ay as to elim;bnate the danger of a nuclear 
missile war as quiclcLy as possible* But precisely on this point we meet with the 
very determined reluctance of the Western Powers to come to an agreement on serious 
disarmament measures or to agree to the cessation of the armaments race* This 
reluctance to come to an agreement was particularly apparent during the discussion of 
this question,, 
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At one of oxxc last moGtii^gs the United States representative, Mr, Stelle,put 
forward (ENDC/PVa29, pp.28 et seq j a preliminary evaluation of our proposal in 
which he essentially expressed a negative attitude towards this initiative of the 
Soviet Uniono' I shall not go into the substejice of this ev£?l.uation today, especially 
since it was a preliminary one. We hope soon to receive a clear reply to the substance 
of our proposal. I must emphasize that the nature of the reply to this question will 
have a considerable influence on the work of our Committee, because it will show 
whether the United States is prepared, together with other peace-loving States, to 
seek a way to a mutually-acceptable solution of disarmament questions, or whether it 
will avoid reaching agreement as before. 

It has not escaped our attention that the United States is trying to cover up 
its negative position on disarmament questions irith a number of artificial arguments 
and considerations, among which control questions play a far* from insignificant role. 
We are well acquainted with this device from many years ^ previous experience. In the 
co\n?se of many yeeors of disarmament negotiations since the Second World War it has. 
happened more than once that, as soon as x^e came to the point of discussing the 
concrete proposals of the Soviet Union, the Western Powers have avoided reaching 
agreement on the substance and^ by putting the question of control in the forefront, 
led the whole business into an impasse. 

The same thing is happening now. Day after day for half a year we have seen 
how the representatives of the Western Powers avoid stating their attitude towards 
the substance of the Soviet proposal. At the same time they put forward more qp.d 
more new demands x^ith regard to control in connexion with the. Soviet proposal xmder 
consideration, j^is far back as December 1962 the United States representative, 
?&•. Stelle, told us (ENDC/PV.QO, pp.32, 33) that an indication of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union to the question of control would help us considerably in evaluating the 
potential possibilities and conseciuences of its new proposal. 
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For the ao^Q. of..achioving agroement, the Soviet Union took a great step towards 
meeting the position of the Western Powers, It agreed (ENDC/PVai4^ p,40) to accept 
the establishraent of control over the remaining missiles directly at the laiinching 
sites. At tho-.ssme time :we pointed out that the number of launching sites must not 
Tje greater than the number of missiles retained^ and that these sites must be liquidated 
by the end of the second stage simultaneously with the liquidation of the remaining 
missiles^ 

Of . course^ this proposal of the Soviet Union cannot be set in opposition to its 
general position on the question of control over disarmament, as the representatives 
of the Western Powers in the Committee try to make it appear. The fimdamental 
position of the Soviet Union on this question, as is well known, is that the scope 
of the control measures must correspond strictly to the scope and ^nature of the 
disarmament measures to bo undertalccn^ The Soviet proposal provides-.. for the 
liquidation of all means of delivery of nuclear weapons ^ To this measure the control 
measures, also correspond o The inspectors of the international disarmament organization 
will, verify on the spot the destruction of missiles, military aii^craft, surface vessels 
and submarines and artillery systems ^capable of serving as means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons.. They will be, able to verify the transfer to peaceful production of all plants 
previously engaged in the production of missiles, bombers^ submarines and other moans 
of delivery of nuclear weapons^ International inspectors will also be present at the 
sites where missiles are launched'for exclusively peaceful piirposes. They will be 
present at the launchings • and thor9ughly inspect every missile and every satellite 
before it is sent to explore outer. ^pace«- 

It is clearly stated in the Soviet proposals that all States parties to the 
agreement must provide the international inspectors with .all the necessary facilities 
to enable them to carry out their duties without difficulty in supervising the 
liquidation of all means- of delivery of nuclear v/oapons. Our draft treaty also provides 
in the first stage of our proposed disarmainont programme for a number of other control 
measures *':?;e implementation of which will preclude any possibility of secret 
preparation for war^ The implementation of the Soviet plan of measures for the first 
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stage of disarmamont, in' conjunction vith effective control measures, would give all 
States the firm assurance that. the danger of war no longer exists and that their 
security is- at the right levels 

In stage II of disarmament the Soviet Union envisages a considerable "broadening 
of international control. It proposes to place the whole, atomic industry under 
control and to destroy all stockpiles of nuclear weapons under the supervision of 
international inspectors. The implementation of these measures would mean that new 
teams of international inspectors would appear in all plants producing fissionable 
materials and in all factories^ installations and laboratories specially designed for 
the production of nuclear weapons or their components. This means that under the 
Soviet plan a widely-ramified branch of modern industry now existing in the United 
States, in the Soviet Union and in a number of other countries would be placed under, 
international control* 

As you see, the Soviet Union proposes such extensive control over nuclear 
disarmament measures that any attempt on the part of any party to violate the treaty 
would be quickly exposed. The Soviet Union is unsparing of control measures for the. 
purpose of verifying the fulfilment of the disarmament measures by the parties* But 
I repeat again: for the purpose of verifying disarmament measures and not for the 
purpose of control over remaining armaments.* In the first case it would really be 
control over the fulfilment of the provisions. of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament; in the second case it would be a matter of military intelligence under 
the label of control over remaining XAToapons* 

Of course, all those proposals of the Soviet Union on control questions are 
well known to oiir Western partners in these negotiations • Nevertheless the United 
Kingdom representative, Sir Paul Mason, tried on 3 April with a naive look to interpret 
the Soviet Union^s proposal lor control over the agreed number of missiles remaining 
until the end of stage II in the sense that it was — - 

^\.» the first sign given by the Soviet delegation in this Conference 

that its Government may have revised its position regarding verification 

of remainders." ( END0/FV,117, pa6) 
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Sincse it appears from that statement of the United Kingdom representative that 
he pretends to havej» or really has^ a wroiig idea of the interdependence which must 
exist between disarmament measures and control measures^ apparently we ought to give 
him additional clarification on that score^ The Soviet draft speaks of the complete 
destruction of the means of delivery of nuclear weapons in the very first stage of 
disarmaments And this means that appropriate control over the implementation of 
these measures must be established, including control over the agreed number of 
missiles to be retained by way of exception^ With regard to the other types of 
armaments the situation is quite different^ In the first and second stages they 
would not be destroyed but only reducede Therefore the question of control over 
the remaining types of armaments does not arise at all* We imagine that the 
representatives of the Western Powers understand this essential difference beyond 
all doubt e 

Yet the. United States representative j>. p!r^ Stelle, said on 24 April that" in his; 
opinion the Soviet proposal • — 

"ooe is not adequate to provide sufficient assurance, because.it leaves 
out the most important probljem of giving the partiea the assurance that 
no armaments are clandestinely retained; or produced •«•" ( £NDC/FV^ 124o p^35) 
Somewhat earlier, on 3 April, another United. States representative, iytr^ Mark, 
disclosed quite frankly what the United States would llke» He said s 
"What we would be anxious to knovvis whether there were any 
undeclaredJLaunching sites which had been built or retained clandestinely 
in violation of the treaty » We shoiild also want to learn whether there 
was any clandestine stockpile of missiles or any clandestine production 
of such armamentSo To have adequate assurance on those points would 
require a much more extensive and carefully devised arrangement than 
the mere inspection of declared sites". ( ENDC/H. 117. p. 26) 
Underneath this phraseology of l^e Mark's, just as in the aforementioned statement 
of Mr, Stelle, lies hidden a frank demand for the establishment of control over all 
existing armaments right from the start of stage I ~ that is, the establishment of 
control without disarmament, a control which is essentially indistinguishable from 
plain reconnaissance«, 
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World, public .opinion has long since condemned such " importunate demands by the ' 
Western Powers^, and under its pressure they have been compelled to abandon them^ 
But; the desire of the Western general staffs and intelligence services to penetrate 
into the territory- of the Soviet Union is so great that the Western representatives 
ti'y tfaixe . aj:ter t:lme.to revert to this subjectc Yet it requires no very great 
insight to see that, control over aimaments is designed to discover the defence 
system .of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries at a time when not a 
single practical step on the road to disarmament will have been taken and when the 
armaments race, and military preparations are going on at a frenzied rate* 

In such conditions p to give intelligence services an opportunity to discover the 
defence systems of States and find out the exact location of vitally- important 
defence installations would be tantamount to encouraging the forces of aggression in 
their, plans for preparing an attack on pieace^-loving countries* It should be borne 
in mind that it is proposed to do all this in circumstances where ^ under the United 
States disarmajnent plan (ENDC/30)9 the United States and its N&TO allies would still 
retain at th^.5,r. dispprsal. 70 per cent of their missiles and military aircraft, all- 
theijr military bases on foreign territories^ and all their stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons o J.s. not-that. tho reason why the United States disarmament proposals are 
velcoiiied with such eat husiasm in certain militax*y departments s because these 
proposals enable them to kill two birds with one stone, namely to' maintain their 
nuclear potential for carrying out an. attack andj having obtained information on the 
location of m5J.itar3?'. objectives on Soviet territorjj;^ to weaken the defence ■capability 
of the Soviet Union? 

Speaking on 10 July 1962 ^ the Chairman of the' Soviet Council of Ministers, 
Mr^ K>arushcheVp poiirfcsd out that the United St9.tes proposals for control ^over 
armaments were aimed 

''at discovering all our arsenals of national security, that is^ at throwing 

open the door to a system, of intelligence and espionage so as to facilitate 

the ta^fc of a potential aggressor^" 
The so-called ''zonal, inspections^ measures envisaged in the United States plan also 
pursue the obvious aim of ascertaining the exact deploym.ent of the Soviet nuclear 
missile systemc A.nd in this case^ to use the expression of the Ajuer leans themselves, 
the reconnaissance tail wags the policy dog. 
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Wastern : statesmen and military and public figure is have on more than one occasion' 
spoken of the interest of the Western Poxers in obtaining information of this kind. 
For example, the well-known English scientist Mr., Blackett, in his book ^udi.es^jcf jAfa^^ 
wrote that the Ifeited States bases it selif on the false thesis that its security can 
be maintained only if it has sufficient information on the location of Soviet 
nuclear installations to make possible a successful, sudden, and therefore aggressive 
nuclear attack on the Soviet nuclear delivery system^ In other words, writes 
Mr» Blackett, the United States is apparently planning for the possibility of 
delivering the first preventive strike * 

Direct reference to this was also made by Mr« Kissinger, adviser to the President 
of the United States on problems of strategy, when he wrote in Foreign A.f fairs in 
July 1962 that for the strategy of the counter-strike to be in any way successful it 
is .necessai?'y to know in advance the location of the targets* Many delegations 
here" in the":Co2ftmittee have pointed but' the dangerous character of the United States 
proposals -^ for selective zonal inspection. In this connexion I should like to 
recall a statement by today's Chairman, our Swedish colleague Baron von Platen,' who 
in an analysis of the disarmament control system said s 

"The United States delegation, however, may ask why I do not envisage 
right from the beginning some application of the ingenious zonal inspection 
plan. In short, my answer is that I doubt the advisability of introducing 
such methods during our very first steps 'on the road to disarmament as they 
seem to imply some risk of hot fulfilling the criteria dealing with 
non^divulgehce of military secrets which are logaJly admissible J^ENDC/W^la^^^^ 
Such are the considerations on control which the Soviet delegation wished to express, 
in connexion with the discussion of our proposal for the retention by the Soviet Union 
and the United- States of an agreed number of missiles until the end of stage 11 of 
disarmam:ent* We could in fact have limited our remarks to this, had it not been for 
one strange argument which the Western Powers put forward in support of their positiona 
At the meetings of 3 and 17 April the representatives of the vfestem Powers stated 
unanimously that the possibility of the concealment of a small number of delivery 
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vehicles would be of no importance under the implementation of the Western plan, 
whereas it would radically up^et the balance under the implementation of : the Soviet 
plan, 

Th'/is the Canadian representative^ Mr. Burns, asserted? 
"Implementation of progressive across-the-board percentage cuts in all 
categories of major a-rraaments as proposed in the United States plan 
would not require measures of total verification over the whole 
•territory of States at the outset of the disarmament process", 
•( £i^C/FVai7e p. 11 ) 
Mr, Burns explained this by saying that if under implementation of the Western plan 
"one of the States were to retain secretly a certain number of missiles or other means 
of attack, this would make no difference and security would not be jeopardized. V/hat 
can we say about these assertions of ivlr. Burns? First of all, this explanation of 
his contains the admission that under the United States disarmame.nt plan States would 
have at their disposal such a huge quantity of armaments in the first and second 
stages of disarmament that the clandestine retention. of missiles would have no 
importance and that there would therefore presumably be no. incentive to. engage in 
such retention^ The conclusion is that the retention. by States of huge. quantities 
6f armaments would be a good thing. 

The Soviet proposals are a different matter, . ±n. considering them, the 
representatives of the Western Powers raise a good deal of clamour to the effect 
that the possibility of a State concealing even one missile or bomber would be very 
dangerous for the other States, Mr, Burns said that with a reciprocal obligation: 
• "If the weapons which were to be -retained were few, clearly a very few 
concealed veapotiB could upset Ihe balance," ( ibid,, p, 12 ) 

The United States repreaehtative, Ivir, Stelle, availed himself of this question to 
revert to his favourite idea of control over all armaments throughout the territory 
of a country. He said? 
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"Indeed the Soviet Union has disregarded the most important aspect of 
verification of agreed levsls> namely, that there should be Assurance 
that no aimaments would be retaimdor produced clandestinely over 
and above the declared armaments subject/to verification under the 
Soviet proposal" « (ENDC/Bra21. p.2^) 
We reply, first .of all, that the Western Powers admit the' put^sibility of armaments 
being concealed in. the event of their disarmament proposals being implemented^ After 
all, their own plan is clearer to them* 

But let us analyse the meaning of the Western Powers' objectionSo When their 
representatives speak of the possibility of the concealment of delivery vehicles, as 
a possible violator of the treaty in this regard they have in mind one of the great 
nuclear Fbwers — either the Soviet Union or the United States and no one else^ But 
if the representatives of the Western Powers give this twist to the subject, they 
obvlpusly base themselves on the assumption that the great nuclear Power which decides 
to commit such a violation of the treaty as the concealment of delivery vehicles 
Intends to attack another great nuclear Power and mu^t take into account the risk of 
unleashing a war between the great nuclear PDwers, that. is. a world war, and 
consequently must prepare for ito But it is not possible. to carry out simultaneously 
two contradictory policies? to disarm, and to prepare for a world war •»- and, 
moreover, to do so in profound secrecy • 

It is precisely such a completely unrealistic, imaginary situation which the 
representatives of the Western Powers have in mind when they try to justify their 
objections to the Soviet proposal for the retention of a small number of piissiles by 
the Soviet Union and the United States until the end of the second stage of disarmament, 

Thus: a sober analysis tells ;US that the-. concealment of a small number of delivery 
vehicles, evenfif- this should take place, would certainly not. give; .an aggressor any 
certainty- of ^ccesa^ It is obvious that without such a <5ertainty a^ aggressor 
would not- unleash a; war* The po5.nt is that in order to obtain a decisive . advantage 
fromjthe conogalment of weapons subject to destruction, it would be. necessary to 
conceal not one, or even several, missiles, aircraft and other nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles, but a large number of them^ But the nuclear weapon delivery vehicles 
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are by themselves insuxxiQiento .. Everyone understands that a country which decided 
to go in for the clandestine retention of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles woiild do 
so for the purpose of carrying out its aggressive military and strategic plans, the 
realization of which would be., possible only in the event of the military defeat of 
the victim Stateo 

But is it really possible in these days to achieve this aim with the retention 
of only a few concealed missiles ov bonbers? Anyone nursing plans for a military 
attack against a great nuclear Power would obviously coij.nt on gaining the victory 
and conquering the entire territory of the victim of his aggression otherwise his 
victory would not be complete • But this would require oc'Supation of the territory 
and the establishment of military and political control, which, of course,,.. would not 
be possible without very large, I would say immense, armed forces and iramens« 
quantities of weapons of the most modern type^ 

Therefore, if a State were to conceal a certain number of missiles or bombers, 
it would not gain anything thereby, since it could not wage a war^ let alone win it, 
with such limited means ^ To. do so would require large armies equipped with the most 
modern weapons, and it is precisely these that would be completely destroyed under 
the Soviet proposale Furthermore, the armed forces themselves would be fadacally 
reduced to the level of 1,900,000 men for the Soviet. Union and for the United' State So 
Moreover, we must also take into account the fact that the Soviet draft treaty on 
general and complete disarmament provides for very strict measures of control which, 
being in 'keeping. with the disai^ament measures, are so extensive and diversified as 
to preclude any practical possibility of concealing any nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles^ Any such attempt on the part of anyone would be quickly exposed^ 

I draw your attention to the fact that any preparation for. a war after the 
implementation of the measures for the first stage of disarmament envisaged by the 
Soviet draf;^-: treaty would, be impossible. Anyone wishing, to embark on such a 
^course woul.di:Jfiaye to begin by re-building large armed forces and ultra-modern 
armaments, and that, of couirse, would not go undetected by the International control 
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bodyc Any Stato deciding to Gmbark upon this course would be •. iKanediatcly exposed 
as a violator of the treaty on general and complete disarmanientc ks you see ^ the 
strange fiituations described to us by tlxe representatives of the Vfe stern. Powers exist 
orJ.y in their Imagi^.iationSo The artificiality^ the unreality of thse situations 

is obvious o 

Thus the Western Powers havo no really serious^ well--founded or . convinc5.p^ 
arcuncntc against the Soviet propownal for the c^-':::::i:c'.ion in thovcry first ^r^so of 
disari-i-xnsnt of all meaz3 of delivery of nucleox^ ifoapons, Hovzever^ for the sake of 
achiovirg an agreement ao qaickly as possible the Soviet Union vent even further to 
meet tbo vie"ws of tbe Western PovarSo Under tho Soviet proposal a small and strictly 
limited number of missilorj to be retained by the Soviet Union and the United States 
until the second stage of disarmament- v^oUld-prov-ide an 'additio^^^ of 

security in case^ asthe ruclce-r Pcv/ers fear^ someone should violate the treaty and 
s.^crctly retain a certain number of m^eans of attacko ^ The missilo3 to be retained 
lender the Soviet proposal Yould be that deterrent which would roake completely 
pointlors vraj ^attempt to retain/ in violation of the" treaty ^ missiles or other means 
of delivery of nuclear weapons/, including bomborSo They would be destroyed in any 
caco by. the anti-missile and anti«-aircraft weapon.s. remaining at. the dispbsra of .States^ 
if the p.arby ivhich concealed thorn should contenplate carrying out ;a,^grossiono 

The Soviot . proposal irould create a situation which a party contemplating violation 
of the a.greoment v:ciild not be abl^ to ignore « It would realize that the concealment 
of missiles and the violation of it;: obligations under the treaty would not bring it • 
any r.uccess and would not go unpiLnished* That iy the fundc^jiiental difference between 
tho Soviet proposals and tbo Western plan,^ that 5^^ the basic and decisive advantage 
of the former^ 

The representatiTes of the Western Powers point out as a. defect of the Soviet 
propos'al the fact that 1:3 do not name a specific figixre for the missiles to be , 
retained. We regard" this, not as a defectp but as a positive aspect of our proposal^ 
for the following rea$:onn 
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Article 5 of the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament states 
that in the first stages 

'»A11 rockets capable of delivering nuclear weapons of any calibre 
and range^ whether strategic^ operational or tactical^ and pilotless 
aircraft of all types shall be eliminated from the armed forces and 
destroyed^ except for an agreed and strictly limited niimber of 
intercontinental missiles^ anti--missile missiles and anti-aircraft 
missiles in the "ground-to--'air" category^ to be retained by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of America, 
exclusively in their own territory, until the end of the second stage. 
A strictly limited number of rockets to be converted to peaceful uses 
••o shall also be retained^ " ( ErroC/2/Rev^l , p. 5 ) 

I hope that the representatives of the Western Powers understand that the words 
"agreed and strictly limited number of ^^^ niissiles" are not pure coiacidence* They 
mean first of all that the number of missiles to be retained must be strictly limited^ 
that is, minimal J and secondly that this strictly limited number must be agreed 
upon between us* This means that the figures for the missiles to be retained by 
each side are by no means ptirely arbitrary quantities;- these figures must be the 
subject of an agreement. We have already explained why we propose that the Soviet 
Union and the United States should retain a strictly limited number of missiles until 
the end of the second stage* The main, indeed, the sole, purpose of the Soviet 
proposal for the destruction in the first stage of disarmament of all means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons is to eliminate the threat of a nuclear war which is now 
hanging over mankind* 

The Government of the United States categorically objected to this proposal of 
the Soviet Union, saying that after the beginning of disarm.ament States would still 
need for some time a '^defensive umbrella'' — I am using the terminology used by the 
Western Powers* We do not consider these arguments justified, but in order to move 
the cause of disarmament out of the impasse and to start a real movement forward, 
the Soviet Union agreed that with the destruction of nuclear weapon delivery vehicles 
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in stage I an exception should be made for a strictly limited and 'e.grebd number of 
global — thatis^ intercontinental missiles^, anti--missile missiles and anti-air cr.aft 
defence iidssiles in the "ground-to-air" category^ These remaining missiles would be 
retained only by the Soviet Union and the United States and v;ould be kept exclusively 
in their owi territories « This Soviet proposal takes into account the position of 
the ■/Jest em Powers^ since it provides that for a certain time ~ that iS;, until tht 
end of stage II — some defensive weapons would be retained in case someone^ as some 
Western statesmen fear^ should decide during the process of disarmament to violate 
the treaty and conceal -missiles or military -air craft* 

Thus the basic principle^ the basic criterion^ which we propose as a guide in 
determining the number of missiles to be retained is that this number should be 
strictly lijnited to a md.nimum^ so that no one should be tempted to use these missiles 
for the purpose of carrying out aggressive designs and so that by reason of their 
strictly lojnited number they could not serve the purposes of war^ the purposes of 
aggression^ At the same time the retention by the Soviet Union ond the United States 
of a strictly Idjnited number of missiles would in fact make pointless any attempt 
to conceal a few missiles or bombers^ since in these days they would be insufficient 
to wage a war, -let alone v/in it^ Consequently the unwarranted fears expressed here 
by the representatives of the Western Powers that the concealment of a few missiles 
or bombers might provide an incentive to unleash aggression are artificial, far-fetched 
and imfoimdedo These fears cannot be considered as a serious argument against the 
Soviet 'proposal * 

Equally unfounded is the other argument of the Western Powers against the 
Soviet proposal to the effect that they cannot define their position in principle 
•with regard to it because the Soviet Union has not named the specific number of 
missiles to be retained^ We have a,lready shown the weakness of this argument of the 
Western Powers and the advantage of our approach to the solution of this question. 
Wo one who really desires serious negotiations on this matter can object to our 
proposal that we should first come to an understanding on the prihciple — that is. 
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on the principle serving as the basis of an" agreement^ on the criteria to be used 
as a guide in determining the number of missiles to be retained* Afterv/ards, on the 
basis of this agreement in principle.;, on the basis of the criteria the two sides 
will easily be able to reach agreement on the specific number of global « — that is^ 
intercontiaental — missiles;, anti-^ssile missiles and ground-to-air missiles to 
be retained by the Soviet Union and the United States. 

It seems to us that such an approach would immediately bring our negotiations 
on this .question into a -practical channels In this way we shoxild avoid a stage of 
sterile controversies on the nxomber of missiles to be retained. If there is no 
previous imder standing on the basic principle of such an agreement^ it is to be 
foreseen that one side^ for example^ will have in mind figures of one or two digits 
and the other side figures of three or even four digits for the number of missiles 
to be retained* This is precisely what may be expected from the United States side, 
whose representatives would like to elucidate by way of comparison the. specific 
difference between this Soviet proposal and the United States proposal for a 30 per 
cent reduction of the means of delivery of nuclear weapons in the first stage. 

This means that the proposals of the two sides would bo so far apart that any 
agreement on the number of missiles to be retained would be unthinkable « Take, for 
example^ the lamentable experience of the- negotiations on the cessation of nuclear 
weapon tests, where only a few units, for instance, in the question of the n\:imber 
of control posts or inspections were a sufficient pretext for the Western 'Powers to 
block agreement. It would be another matter if we were to agree beforeHand on the 
basic principle, on the criteria to be used as a guide in -determining the niomber of 
missiles to be retained. In these circxmistances there should be no great difference 
between the specific proposals of either side on the ntmiber of nilssiles to be retained, 
since both sides would be guided by the same criteria in determining these numbers 
and would base themselves on the same basic principle. As a result, the figures 
proposed by both sides should be fairly close to each other and may even coincide. 
In any case, in these circimistances the process of agreeing the nmber of missiles 
to be retained woixld be incomparably easier. 
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As you 3Q.e^ this analysis ^hows that the approach proposed by the Soviet Union 
to the solution of this question is logical and realistic and can easily be carried 
out in practice,, -We call upon our Western partners to come to an agreement without 
delay on the matter of principle^ and then proceed to a discussion of the specific 
numbers of missiles of various types and categories to be retained on the basis of 
the agreed principle^ the agreed criterion* Such an agreement -woiald entail substantial 
progress in our negotiationsa We call upon the Western Powers to respond to this 
initiative of the Soviet Union and to make their contribution to the cause of 
disarmaments 

If \ve. take the United States Outline of Basic Provisions for a Treaty^ any 
concealment of weapons during its djnplementation would constitute a definite danger 
to the others^ Let us examine this question o-. Under the Western proposals for a 
percentage reduction of armaments^ the States would retain not only their armed 
forces but also nuclear weapons and means of delivery throughout the process of 
disarmament* This means that the danger of a nuclear war would constantly hang over 
mankind • And those in the Pentagon ;and in the NATO general staffs who are now 
•working out plans for military operations would have every possibility of unleashing 
a full-scale war* In these circumstances^ any concealed quantity of missiles or 
other strategic means of delivery of nuclear weapons would constitute a reserve for 
a potential aggressor^ which would^ of course^ provide an additional incentive to 
unleash a world-v/ide thermonuclear war© 

Those are the considerations which the Sovidt delegation wished to put forward 
at todays s meeting* As for the other questions raised by the representatives of 
the Western coiontries in connexion with our proposal for the retention by the Soviet 
Union and the Itoited States of an agreed nimiber of missiles until the end of the 
second stage of disarmament^ we should like to reserve the right to revert to them 
at oior next meeting devoted to the problems of general and complete disarmaments 
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ySr^ BUMS (Canada): The Canadian delegation has listened carefully to the 
statement which the representative of the Soviet Union has just made* He has gone 
over a number of arguments ^^hich he has previously put to the Conference in favour of 
the proposals" advanced by the Soviet Union- delegation for dealing with the reduction 
and eventual elimination of nuclear weapon vehicles (ENDC/2/Rev,l^ articles 5-S)^ We 
shall^ of course^ study his remarks with carC;, and we may make some observations on 
them at a future meeting. 

The only point v/hich I should like to make at present in that connexion is that the 
Soviet delegation does not appear to have grasped the essence of the argument which ray 
delegation advanced at a previous meeting (END C/PV. 129^ pp.5 et seq .) ^ pointing out 
the rather critical nature of the nimibers of retained vehicles if the Soviet Union *s 
proposals were adopted^ However;, I do not propose to refer to that f-urther at this 
meetingj I" -propose^ rather^ to speak on a-more general, topic which I think has a very 
important relation to our proceedings hei-^e.v 

At oiuT meeting on Friday last^ 10 May^ the represenoative of the Soviet Union 
quoted M% Stelle^ the representative of the United States^ and went on with further 
observations of his own which I should like to put on the record again<> Mr. Tsarapkin 
said: 

"The United States representative^ I-lr« Stelle^, said: 
<0i5r responsibilities require also that we understand each other ^s 
concerns and try to meet those concerns in a manner consistent 
vdth the common security.^ (EMDC/ PVol27. P. 29 ) 

"Those are very good words; they are full of good sense* 

"¥e have just stated our views ;, our fears and apprehensions with 

regaixi to the policy of military balance which the Western Powers 

are piirsuing^ We ask the United States delegation and the 

representatives of the other Western Powers to recognize their responsibility 

and show comprehension of these fears and apprehensions^ which are 

perturbing not only the socia^list countries but also all peace-loving 

peoples." ( ENDC/PV>130. p. 4 0) 

So far the Canadian delegation can endorse what Mr* Tsarapkin said^ and even 
endorse it enthusiastically^ But he went on to put all the blame for the dangerous 
confrontations in the world on the Western alliance, and of course we cannot agree 
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to thate^ His remarks made me think of som.e passages in a book called An .aternative to 
.War or Surrender, by Charles Ee Osgood;, who is Professor of Pyschology at the University 
of Illinois. '.lith the Committee ^s permission I should like to quote the folloTving 
extracts from his book: 

"The proposals that have been presented by both the USSR and the United States 
for general and complete disarmament are actually quite similar J' 
And hero I might interpolate that the Canadian delegation has pointed out before on 
this Committee the similarities in approach which have been effected through negotiations, 
I quote further from Professor Osgood's book: 

"There are differences^ to be sure — in the types of inspection^ 
in the organisation and authority of the international control body and 
so forth — but there would soem to bo nothing so serious as to rule out 
the possibility of successful negotiation." 
However^ as we in this Committee know all too we 11^ reaching agreement on general 
and complete disarmament through negotiations seems a rather distant prospecto The 
Profes.sor asks why that is so^ end he gives the answer: 

"l^Jhen both sides agree on the extraordinary danger created by the existence 
of nuclear weapons^ when both, sides express earnest (and^ I believe^ sincere) 
desires for peace ^ when both sides agree reasonably well on how to go about it^ 
why are they unable to get together? ^^Jhat are the mechanisms in hirnian thinking 
under conflict conditions that work against successful negotiation? 

"l/^Jhat one side perceives as equable (fair^ balanced^ just) is likely to be 
perceived by the other as inequable (unfair ;, unbalanced;, unjust). Given their 
quite different national histories^ Russians and Americans approach negotiations 
with different sets of meaning for t.io sane critical concepts: ^inspection' 
means espionage for one but elimination of secrecy for the other j 'overseas 
basest means aggressive intent to one but defensive intent to the other — and 
so on ad infi nitum^ " 

I might remark in passing that the Professor cites Russians and Americans^, but I 
think that if he could attend our discussions here he would probably conclude that all 
their allies exhibit much the same, characteristics^ the Canadian delegation included 
of course « 

A good part of the Soviet representative's statement at our 130th meeting^ from 
which- I have quoted^ described the apprehensions of the USSR and its allies* He 
invited the Western nations to take them into account in our policies for defence and 
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in our proposals for disarmamont and measures preliininary to disarmament* The Canadian 
delegation agrees that we should do so* But we think also that the Soviet Union delegation 
and the delegations of- its allies should be aware of how the Soviet Union proposals for 
the first stage of disarmament^ and its proposed declaration (EMDC/75) that no means of 
delivery of nuclear weapons should be stationed on foreign baseS;, look to the NATO members, 
and that they should give due consideration to that and perhaps modify their proposals 
to bring them more into accord with the agreed principle of balance CeNDC/5, para, 5) • 

At our meeting of 24 Aprils during which we discussed general and complete disarmament 
Western representatives were accused by Mr, Tsarapkin (ENDC/PV*124, pp^l2 et seq j of 
failing to give a . clear-cut reply whether or not they accepted the Soviet disarmament plan 
(ENDC/2/ReVel) as amended by the Gromyko proposal (A/PV»1127*proirLsional, p*38~40).* He 
accused the Western representatives of posing questions which aimed at confusing the 
real issue, and said that the very nature of the questions posed amounted, in his view, 
to a rejection of the Soviet proposal* That, of course, is not the case* We have made 
an honest attempt to examine Soviet proposals for the elimination of nuclear delivery 
vehicles in the context of other stage I measures proposed by the Soviet Union* XMhen we 
seek more light on how the Soviet proposals would affect the seciority of Western States, 
we are accused, of clouding the issue and of distorting the effect which the Soviet 
proposals would have on what I shall now term, in deference to the Polish representative, 
"the balance of security"* 

The factors which affect a nation's security are many, and they vary from one 
country to another, but there is one common approach s the defensive measures taken are 
governed by the threats which they are intended to counter* To tell the West, as 
Mr* Tsarapkin is prone to do, that we are securing ourselves against an imaginary 
threat is not enough to persuade us to accept the Soviet disarmament plan* We must be 
shown that that plan vriJLl not break up the co-ordinated defensive dispositions which 
together form the safeguard against what we believe to be the threat confronting us* 

I do not wish to initiate a polemical debate about who threatens whom* It is 
obvious that both major military alliances consider themselves threatened* However, I 
should like to state briefly what I consider to be the main objection from a Western 
point of view to the first stage of the Soviet draft disarmament plan* It is that 
NATO, as a defensive alliance, would be broken up completely under the terms of the 
Soviet first-stage measiires* That would be so even if those measures were implemented 
with verification considered adequate by the West, and even if, taking the statistics 
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of manpower and armaments of the separate riATO nations and adding them together^ the sum 
were approximately equal to the, corresponding statistics for States members of the 
Warsaw Pact bloco 

Why does the Canadian. delegation hold that view? In the first place^ if the Soviet 
Union first-stage disarraament plan were adopted^, all forces and armaraents would be 
confined; within their national boundaries o No headquarters, to co-ordinate the defensive 
efforts of member States could function^ and no joint exercisea could be undertakenc If 
the North Atlantic alliance is effective today ^ it is because the defensive capabilities 
of all members have been brought together- under an international chain of command* 

The second major objection we see is that all xnilitary forces of the raajor partner 
in NATO would- be 3i>000 miles away from Europe ~ across the Atl^^ntic —.and the 
peripheral members of the alliance in Europe^ such as Norway;, the United Kingdom^ 
Portugal^. Italy:. Greece and Turkey^ would be separated from the geographical hub of the 
alliance by other natural barriers o The Soviet, representative criticizes our 
references to those geographical considerations as artificial;^ meaningless and irrelevant « 
It may be possible^, as lyiro- Tsarapkin told us on 24 April (ENDC/p\M24, p.U) to transport 
a division of troops from the North American continent to Europe in a matter of nine^ 
or even seven^ hours 5 but what would be produced by implementing the first stage of 
the Soviet plan is a military situation similar .in many respects to that which existed 
at the beginning of the Second World Waro In that war the United States^ the United 
Kingdom and Canada had considerable experience of moving troops to Europe from across 
the Atlantic and in mounting invasions across the Mediterranean and the Channel o The 
time taken to transport troops with only their packs and rifles -- and that is the time 
which would be referred to in the conditions possible to air transport -- is by no means 
a measure of the time it takes to bring to bear the effective military force of a nation 
which is geographically removed from the battle area*, 

I suppose it is natural that the socialist countries^ in their endeavour to 
convince the Conference that their plan is realistic and our -objections illogical^ 
should try to minimize those factors which would clearly enhance their military power 
relative to that of NATOo Let us reflect for a moment on what would be the position 
of some NATO countries if the alliance v/ere dismembered^ as the Soviet firsts-stage 
plan would have ito Let us consider;, for example^, the defensive position of European 
member countries situated on the flanks of the treaty areac They would still be 
associated with the rest of their allies by a paper treaty. In practice^ however^ if 
they were subjected to external military or political pressure^ or threatened with it;, 
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their NATO allies who had complied with the requirements of the Soviet first-stage 
proposals would be unable to give them timely and effective support. The fact is 
that at the end of its first stage the Soviet Union would continue to dispose of the 
most powerful single military force in Western Europe^, a force very much greater than 
any other there;, and would be faced only by individual nations which would have lost 
the means of co-ordinating their separate forces into a combined defence • 

The influences and fears which led to the establishment of NATO still operate^, 
and while they do it cannot be expected that the Western nations will return to the 
vulnerable position in which they found themselves in 1949 « It might help the 
socialist delegations to understand our position bettei' if they were to consider 
whether they would feel, very secure if the Soviet Union were separated from the rest 
of the Warsaw.- Pact nations by an ocean 3^.000 miles widco I thinlc they would reach 
much the sarae conclusions "'^s those which underlie the conceptions of the United States 
Outline of Basic Provis4:c>.ij-^ for a Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament (ENDC/30) • 

To the remarks I have inide I, anticipate that the Soviet representative might 
answer something like this- "The , socialist States threaten ho one* The effect of the 
first stage of our disarmament proposals not only would elijninata manpower and 
armaments in equal proportion;, so that no State or group of States gained an advantage^ 
but also would abolish the possibility of nuclear war for all time in two years and 
would create an atmosphere in which military alliances would have no valid reason to 
exist," 

To that I would reply 3 We have disagreed with the Soviet Union ^s contention that 
its plan would be sure to abolish nuclear warfare^, and we have explained why. Firsts 
to turn back the clock eighteen years^ as the Soviet proposal purports to do^. would 
•Xiot make the world a safer place for mankind^ because we cannot turn back the clock 
of knowledge. We have learnt the means of waging thermonuclear war;, and unless we 
contemplate as a first-stage measure of disarmament the elimination of all scientists 
and technicians capable of re-»establishing the art -of nuclear ware the danger of 
escalation will al.xvrays exist. Secondly^ history teaches us — and I iTiean all the 
[.countries, T-epr-esehted here — that nations -cannot rely solely on fair 'words promising 
•pe^.cs.-'and .frienqsjiip uttered by any nation that lias military power to enforce its 
po.iicie5 o 

That is not simpiy a negative position^, simply a refusal to contemplate disarmament « 
Ve, .in the Westerir group of nations believe we offer an alternative and rnore feasible 
•plan^ aM-what the Western countries ask is that the Soviet delegation should give the 
same thoughtful .consideration to the Western plan as the West has given to the Soviet 
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proposals. Would a 30 per cent r-eduction bf'armaraents across the boards and- the 
concurrent effect that would have on arman/.-.mts and manpower extrateri^itorially- deployed 
noW;, not :G.reate. a situation far preferable to the one which exists today? As. >! .have 
said previously;,, while it is not claimed that the putting into effect of the first 
stage proposals of the United States and its allies would render the world safe- -for 
ever from- the danger of war;, it would put an end to the arms race and make the vjorld 
a far safer place than it now iso 

I have, tried today to give a brief appraisal of what would be the most iraportant- 
effect of the Soviet proposals on the security of the members of the North Atlantic 
allianceo. If •. the socialist countries feel that the Western plan would lessen their 
security p wo should be glad to hear their explanation of why and how it would do soo 
We want to hear something closer to realities than such one-sentence al'guments as 
'^Abolish the means of waging nuclear war for all tiiae in two years »^ and "Foreign 
bases are iraperialistic and threaten the Soviet Union" and its socialist allies "o 
I rather dignify those statements, by calling them-arguments;. of course^, but they are 
statements which we have heard repeated very frequently o V/hat we should like instead 
is a constructive analysis of our proposals^ -including a clear statement whether ;, in 
the opinion of the socialist delegations ;? they do or do not .observe the.. principle of 
balance^ and we; would, hope that that would bring about eventually- the desired meeting 
of minds 

feo CHRIS.TOV (Bulgaria) (translation from French) My delegation considers 
that whenever we broach the. disarmciment problem we are obliged ™ we should feel 
obliged. -"- not to forget that our objective is founded on certain generally-^accepted 
principles and premises o "Generally -accepted '» here means that they have been accepted 
by governiients and approved by the United Nations and enjoy the strongest support of 
world public opinion^ of all peoples united . on the matter by a unanlraous will and 
desire o 

The first of these principles is that in our time disarmaraent is an absolute 
necessity in order to ensure not only peace but the very survival of mankinds Each 
one of us could quote an impressive number of drai-na.tic statements and appeals confirming 
what I have just saido I shall therefore confine myself to recalling what I think is 
the most recent of these documents? the Declaration published in Geneva by the members 
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of the International Scientific Coramunity and circulated by the kind offices of the 
Brazilian representative at our Conference;. I'ir. de Castro. More than 150 scientists 
from different countries express in this document their conviction that all peoples 
should do their utmost to support the idea of general and complete disarmament. 

Secondly, it is recognized that with the advent of the atomic era we can no 
longer speak of disarmament without first considering the need to avert and eliminate 
the threat and danger of nuclear war. The basic disarmament problem at the present 
time is that of elijninating the danger of nuclear war. This is the danger which lends 
the disarmament problem an urgency that we can never disregard. 

This is what President Kennedy said on the subject in an address at the sixteenth 
session of the United Nations General Assembly on 25 September 1961; 

"Every man, woman and child lives under a nuclear sword of Daiaocles, 
hanging by the slenderest of threads, capable of being cut at any 
moment by accident or miscalculation, or by madness ... The mere 
existence of modern weapons -- ten million times more powerful than 
any that the world has ever seen, and only minutes away from any 
target on earth — is a source of horror and discord and distrust." 
( a/fv.1013. paragraphs 50. 51 ) 
The question therefore inevitably arises of the means to be adopted to escape from 
this situation. Unfortunately there are not many. In fact there is only one, since, 
by the very nature of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery, the nuclear 
danger can be eliminated only if radical measures are taken to render them harmless 
from the start of the disarmament process. Consequently there are only two ways of 
radically solving this problem? the direct method, which consists in banning' and 
eliminating nuclear weapons in the .first stage, and the indirect raethod, which 
consists in neutralizing these fearsome weapons, that is to say in destroying all 
means of delivering them — the nuclear weapon delivery vehicles. 
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I feel very embarrassed at'- having to repeat such well-knovn facts; but I am 
fe-a3,ly obliged to do so because^ at the present stage of. discussion on the proposal 
made, by the Soviet Foreign Minister. Mr. Gromyko (a/PVo1127;» provisional^ po38-40);>- 
it' 19 essential to review certain cjuestions and in particular to clarify the 
respective attitudes of .the nuclear Powers towards the nuclear problemo 

The Soviet Union^s attitude is well Icnowno The Soviet Government and the Soviet 
delegation have more than once drawn attention to the danger of nuclear weapons and 
the urgent need to eliminate that danger o In this connexion the Soviet Union ™ 
which has always, been concerned to find an adequate solution— bearing in mind the 
objections raised by the West^^ proposed the use of one or other of the two methods 
I have just. -mentioned. ¥e all know the:-.i?e.6Bption the Soviet-- ^proposals v^ere given? 
tbey were rejected 9. The United States ^^ supported by the United Kingdom^, rejected the- 
proposal to elimiiiata- nuclear weapons i:ri the first stagoo They also rejected the 
proposal in. the. Soviet draft treaty (EKDG/2^ arto 5) to eliminate nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles in the first stage of th? programiae, of general and complete 
disarmaiiiento 

The attitude of the United States and the United Kingdom is also well knox-m^, 
particularly since;> in this respect as in ros^ny others-^, it has remained fixed It 
consists in proposing (ERDG/30) a 30 per cent reduction in nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles during the first stage^ a furthe-r- 35 per cent reduction during the second 
stage^ and yet another reduction^ also of 35 per cent^ during a third stage o It 
should be noted at once that no time -limit, has been fixed "for carrying out these 
re'juctions5 but they will obviously take a ve-ry. long time o 

Attempts have been m.ade during our discussion—- and at great length — to- 
present this Biethod as offering great adva.ntageSo But the authors of these proposals 
have said nothing about the fact that a 30 per cent reduction in nuclear weapon 
delivery vehicles does not reduce the danger and .threat of nuclear aggression by the 
same 30 per cento In other vjords;, des'pite reductions of ^O' per- cent^ and of 3'5 per 
cent in the second stage;, the threat and the danger v/ill still be 100 per cent^^' so 
that the effect of the reduction will always be nil; hence there will be no 
effective disarmaraent;>^ since in. our age no genuine divsarmament is conceivable without 
eliminating the nuclear threat and danger « 
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It has been said that the United States plan, while not entirely eliminating the 
danger of nuclear war;, would nevertheless h3.ve the effect of reducing that danger. 
That is a mis conception 5 the danger cannot disappear unless it disappears altogether 5 
it cannot be eliminated piecemeal • It may of course be thought that, as we have often 
heard said here, the nuclear danger will always exist 5 but it cannot be asserted that 
the danger will be lessened by a 30 per cent reduction in nuclear weapon delivery 
vehicles 

Here I think m touch on one of the greatest difficulties of our task, due to 
this fundamental contradiction between, on the one hand, the reality created by nuclear 
weapons, by the ever-growing manifold danger of nuclear catastrophe, and the. urgent 
need to put an end to this desperate situation, and on the other hand the negative 
attitude of the Western countries a While seeking to conceal the substance of the 
problem by inadequate proposals such as 30 per cent reductions spread over an 
indefinite period of time, the Western representatives maintain that the nuclear threat 
is one means ™ and in their view the most reliable means ~ of guaranteeing peace and 
security. 

In other words, the United States and their allies do not merely oppose the 
elimination of nuclear weapons and their means of delivery 5 they invoke the present 
existence of these weapons and their retention for an indefinite period in the future 
as essential to peace c Thus the most terrible threats that have ever hung over the 
world become, in the Western representatives » arguments, a bulwark of peace. So that 
the major concern of the United States will no longer be the need to eliminate nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery, but becomes the need to keep them indefinitely 
and hence to increase their destructive pov/er and the efficiency of their means of 
delivery, which is the consequence of the arms racco 

The statements of th(3 United States and the other Western representatives during 
the discussion are in this respect highly significanto I must say in all fairness that 
theirs has been an extremely arduous task, since it is impossible not to recognize the 
seriousness of the danger and no less impossible to prove that this same danger should 
be preserved o 

I have already ventured to quote President Kennedy on the subject of the nuclear 
threato May I quote again, this time from the statement made by the United States 
representative, I'Ito mrk, at the meeting held on 3 April? He then said: 
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»^It .is not at all. evident why the coiimunist countries think., 
that they alone appreciate the disasi iv for humanity that would 
arise from a nuclear war^ .and that they alone are anxious and 
ready to prevent that disasterc We in- .the West are just as aware 
of that supreme politica]. challenge, of pur era as are our Eastern 
colleagues o ^' (ENDC/P^7oll7^..p^lo) 

This^ in my view^ is very well spoken^ although I do not see why Mr* Fiark should 
have said that the representatives of the socialist coimtries think that they done, 
are capable of -appreciating the danger <> I do not think that anyone has ever, said soc 
What any -representative-. ..of a socialist country, is, -bound to say is that it is not 
enough to appreciate the danger^ but the right steps must be taken to avert it and 
to. eliminate it for everc We cannot help, noting, the contradictions between tJae 
statements appreciating the nuclear .danger and the military measures that will increase 
that danger by disseminating nuclear weapons and weapon delivery vehicles all over the 
worido Nor can we fail to note the contradiction in arguing that in order to save the 
world from the nuclear threat all you have to do is to maintain that same threat o 
No^, we believe that it is sim-pler^ and also more logical;, to seek ways and means of 
eliminating the tiireato V/hat w"e say. -is that the attitude of the United States to the 
problem of the nuclear threat is based. on the desire to retain nuclear weapons and 
their means of delivery and thus to keep the threat of nuclear war hanging over our 
heads o 

But the attitude of the Soviet Union ana the other socialist countrxtjti to this 
crucial problem is quite different o It is in complete harmony with popular feeling 
and the refusal of mankind to live in a nuclear nightmare o In a word^ we are in 
favour of the total and immediate eliiaination of the nuclear threat « 

The search for a solution of the problem along the lines of the Soviet proposals 
does not stem from an over --simplified "ma.ximalism'^ as is sometimes hinted by the 
Western delegations but from the very nature of modern weapons a.nd their terrible 
power of destructiono Mnd it is with due regard to the natare of nuclear weapons and 
to the new reality they have created that the .Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries raise the question of eliminating the threat they represent^ vrhile naturally 
allovdng for the other Glem-onts that go to make up the very complex problem of 
disarmaanento 
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The last proposal made by the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union, hir. Grom^ko, 
has been amply comraented upon at previous meetings of the Committee • It is in essence, 
as the Soviet Union representative has said,, an important initiative offering 
concessions to the Uni^ed States* How did the Western delegations receive the 
Gromyko proposal? By already familiar tactics. They first expressed some interest 
in it and said they regarded it as a step in the right direction. Then shortly 
afterwards they began to put a series of questions designed to elicit so-called 
"clarifications", and next asked for subsequent concessions by the Soviet Ifciion and 
made concerted attempts to show that the Gromyko proposal is no more than an adoption 
of the Western position on the reduction of nuclear weapon vehicles* We have seen 
the same tactics used many times.. 

In July last, when the Soviet Union accepted the Western proposal for a 30 per 
cent reduction of conventional weapons in the first stage, (EMDC/PV.57, pp. 21 et seqj , 
the iraraediate reaction of the Western delegations (ibid., p, 37) was to describe that 
concession as an important step by the Soviet Union. The next reaction 
{ENDC/PV.59, ppol6 et seq . ) was: now that the Soviet Union has accepted that 
principle for conventional weapons, why not extend it to other weapons^ including 
nuclear weapon vehicles? 

. Thus, every new step tal^en by the Soviet delegation to meet the Western 
delegations is greeted vdth an attempt to express everything in terms of American 
ideas and to fit any new proposal into the narrow framework of the plan submitted 
by the United States. 

Although such attempts may have the raerit of prolonging discussion, they naturally 
cannot produce any positive result. In this particular case it is easy to see that 
there is not and never can be any connexion between the G-romyko proposal and the 
United States proposals for a percentage reduction in vehicles. In the first place, 
the substance of the problem remains unchanged — and the substance of the Soviet 
proposal lies in a solution which, in regard to nuclear weapon vehicles, would 
provide qualitative changes in the present situation;, whereas the United States 
proposal provides only for a quantitative approach. The Gromyko proposal attacks 
the problem always with a view to a rapid elimination of the nuclear threat by the 
liquidation and destruction of all missiles that may be used as nuclear we^on vehicles, 
except for an agreed and strictly limited number of intercontinental missiles, ground- 
to-air missiles and anti-»missile. missiles which the Soviet^lftiion and the United States 
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would retain until the end of the second stage solely Y/ithin their omi territories 
(ENDC/2/ReVc 1, arts 5-8 )« 'llhat has that to do with the 30 per cent reduction in the 
first stage? 

The Soviet proposal provides that only an agreed^ but strictly limited^ number of 
vehicles would be retained in the territories of two countries only^ the Soviet Union 
BXid the United States* The Soviet proposal introduces^ as always^ the time factor^ and 
lays do^m specific time-limits for carrying out the agreed measures • 

If the Grorayko proposals were carried out^ would the situation be really the same 
as the present one^ or as that which would obtain after a 30 per cent reduction? 

These are the observations which I think had to be made at this stage of the 
discussiouo I apologize for having had to repeat some very well-known facts; but^ 
since the Western delegations assort that, they are aware of and concerned about the 
seriousness of the nuclear danger^ I i:»hink they should answer one question that is 
still pending despite the scope of the discussiono In our opinion<^ that question is 
the following: Does the United States see a threat in the present state of nuclear 
weapons? If so, is there in the United States delegation's opinion an urgent 
necessity to eliminate it; and how and when, under the United States proposals^ could 
this threat be eliminated? 

Mr. S TELLE (United States of America) s At our plenary meetin'g on 8 Hay a 
number of delegations^ including my own, suggested that the time may have come vmen 
we should proceed to the discussion of the next item on our agreed .agenda (EMDC/l/Addp3) 
and refer items 5(b) and 5(c) to the co^-Chairmen for further consideration and subsequen 
report to the Committee, i-s rjy delegation indicated at that meeting. (ENDC/PV.129, p-33) 
and as has been further demonstrated by statements from our Eastern colleagues this 
morning, we obviously have still a long way to go to achieve agreement on the reduction 
of armaments in stage I« The United States proposals on the subject have been presented 
in considerable detail, end we have also submitted appropriate draft treaty language 
wiiich is before the Committee (ENDC/69')o 

The United States delegation has also, as was noted by our Soviet colleague this 
morning (supra^ p. 6 ), put forward its preliminary conclusions (ENDC/PV.124, pp« 32 et seq 
on the proposals of the Soviet Union for reduction of armaments in stage I (EMDC/2/Rey,l), 
including the modification of those proposals made in the General Assembly last autumn 
by Foreign Minister Gronyko (A/PV«1127^ provisional, pc 38^40 )« Those preliminary 
conclusions were based, as we said at the time, on admittedly inadequate data and 
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information ,fro.m the Soviet representatives on just what their proposals mean. This 
morning's statenent by the Soviet representative has not; unfortlma^ely; added further 
to our informationo We axe still awaiting from- the Soviet aeiegation sufficient 
clarification and elaboration of its proposals on items 5(b) and .5(c), and we remain 
hopeful that our Soviet colleagues will in due course provide us with such information. 

Today, however ; my delegation intends to proceed to the next item on our agenda, 
with the proviso, of course, as we have said earlier, that items 5(b) and 5(c) be 
further discussed by the two co--Chairmen and, at a later date, in the Committee as well. 

Item 5.(d) of . our agreed agenda is, of course, concerned with measures in the field 
of nuclear disarmament in stage I and with related measures of effective control. In 
ny statement today I intend to discuss the proposals of the United States which deal 
with those, measures and their effective control. 

The philosophy of the United States disarmament plan (ENDC/30), as will be recalled, 
involves a freezing of armaments at. a point in time and their gradual, progressive and 
balanced, reduction to zero. The United States has proposed four major measures to 
accomplish this task with respect to nuclear disarmament m stage I. 

I'irst,. the arms race in. nucleary-. weapons .pr<)duGtl^^ through a 

cut-off in the production of f is siahai).p/. mater ^^ in nuclear weapons o 

Second, reduction in nucleax^rsti^clipiXe^^^^^^^ meaningful 

quantities of weapons-grade U^235 •toV;^i^ use in huci.ear weapons. 

Third, States would undertake obligations:- wxth respect to the" non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 

Fourth, nuclear- weapons technology would be frozen with a test ba;i, vMch 'of course 
we l-e'rveQtly. hope will soon be agreed upon. arid,put: intO; effect, as the* first step .i^ 
this., area, eve^n before we have reached agreement on.proaaer arrangements. 

While those four measures are being iinpXemented* experts should, we propose^ 
study the ways, of assuring the elimination bfv, hue lear weapon s toe Jq>^^ 

The first of these United States pr op psa^'s*- calls for a'hait i^ the py'odticfioh'.'of 
fissionable materials for use in nuclear Weapons. That means t&a.t Stat.e:s -'would cease, 
at the beginning- of stage I, all production of U-235 and .plutonium for use -in. ".•nuclear 
weapor\s. To that end the p.axties to the',"." treaty would submit^ .tlarough :tfe xilterhationai 
disarmament organization.^ a declaration:-i-i«s.t.iris by name ^.•- lo cat ioh iind ptaduction 
capacity «every facility" under their jurisa^-ction capable of producing and pr6ceSsih:g'' 
fissionable materials at the agreed dat0;,;'r'.as well as the amounts aind types of-., 
fissionable material produced at each sucn facTlity."' That means tliat Staltes iih'-the 
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first stage would be declaring only those installations within their boundaries involved 
in the process of making fissionable materials • Other installations involved in the 
production of nuclear weapons and their storage^ and hence concerned with certain vitoJ 
national security interests^ would not^ under our proposal^, need to be declared at that 
early point in the disarmai'jient process • Itrincipally^ the declaration would involve 
certain production and other reactors^ gaseous diffusion plants^ and other subordinate 
and coinplementary installations used in the production of plutoniuia and U-235o 

The United States proposals provide also that the production of fissionable 
materials for purposes other than use in nuclear vroapons would be limited to agreed 
levelso The parties to the treaty would submit to the international disarmcinent 
orgejiization periodic declcirations stating the. amounts and types of fissionable 
materials which were being produced at each facility* 

Obviously^ there will have to be some production of fissionable materials for 
purposes other than use in nuclear weapons. That means^ under our proposals^ that 
States will be allowed to continue to produce materials necessary^, for exai:iple<> in 
the production of power^ in medicine^ and for scientific researcho But there will 
have to be some means to ensure that materials produced for purposes other than use 
in nuclear weapons do not find their way into nuclear v^eaponso Consequently, under 
our proposals States will have to subject themselves to very strict accountability 
with respect to fissiona^ble materials production, 

We might note, however, that the United States proposals, a,s we have just said, 
are not intended to prevent the production and the use of fissionable ma.terials for 
peaceful purppses to whatever extent States may v/ish to enga.ge in such activities. 
However, efforts to ensure adequa.te control over those materials would require that 
production be regulated- at some agreed level and tha,t all such materials be carefully 
a,ccounted for* This point is,' .of coarse, very iLiportant, because fissionable ma.teria.ls 
are easily converted for use in weapons, and States should therefore have en obligation 
under the terms of any agreement to limit their production to levels which would 
satisfy their peaceful requirements ajad to provide assurances to the rest of the world 
that such materials were not diverted to vfeapons purposes. In this connexion, the* 
United States proposals provide also for the use of sa.feguards for internatiohaJ 
transfers of nuclear materialise 

As to the actual verification of the implementation of the cut-off of the 
production of fissionable ma.terials, the United States has proposed that, in a.ccordanco 
with agreed a.rrarigements, the interna.tional disarmament or gaJiiz action would verify the 
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ImplementatiGri of thi^ lae.asure at declared facilities aaid also provide assurances that 
activities subject :to,:agreed limitations were not conducted at 'undeclared -facilities'* 

The first portion of the verification problem with regard to the cut-off — r 
verification that declared facilities were producing only what they were supposed to 
produce — could be handled in a number of ways- Each of the arrangements would 
require further studyi but r^y dele,<?ation believes the Committee might consider any 
one of them from the point of view of its adequacy to ensure that declared plant 
production was not exceeding the agreed level. 

As an illustrative exaiaple^ ' it might be possible to verify a plant' s activities 
without entering the confines of the plant itself o That might be done^ for, example, 
by looking at a plant's electrical consumption and water usage^ and by external 
monitoring of stack gases and of the input and output of materials processed by the 
plant.. On the other handj, it may^ after study, prove to be necessary, ;to. prevent 
div>ersions within agreed tolerances, to enter all or a portion of certain plants. 

The .first type of verification arraagements mighi. well be suitable .to ensure 
that plants which had been coi:iplete3-y shut down werp indeed not operating;, but more 
stringent measures might hGt required for operating plrjits* % dei^egation does not 
■favour: any one system over another, nor are we proposing a particular system of 
inspection; we are merely setting forth these two exainpl^s as illustrations of some 
of the. possibilities for adequate verification of a .cutr-oiff ; 

With regard to the second portion of the control pi^ocess ; -"-^ arrahgem.ehts to 
ensure -that prohibited, activities were not conducted. at undeclared '6r^;clandestihe 
•facilities t.t the United States is preparea xo explore such arr^'angements -.as: 'v/ouia. 
provide the necessary . assurcjioes while safeguarding the security of the States b,onceJt*nec 

The second major measure of the United States proposal pro vide:S for the transfer 
bf significant,- agreed, quantities of weapons-grade ■ fissionable matei\ial to purposes 
other than uae.in. nuclear, weapons. Let there be no mistake about the effect of a 
transfer of a significant quantity of Uc235 of weapons-grade .quality to non-v/eapQAis. 
uses; . Coupled mth th^ cut-off of production of such ma,terial, any transfer of ■■ 
such material, regardless of v/hether the material came from weapons themselves or 
from the pipeline, would affect directly the size of nucleax stockpiles and would 
consequently: represent an. important measure of niicl ear disarmament. 
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As our United Kingdom colleague pointed out in his very excellent statement on 
this subject on 7 September 1962 (EI'©C/PV.82^ po37)j. ^'^hat raakes a nuclear weapon a 
device of mass destruction is not its size or shape, or its electronic or mechanical 
components J but the simple fact that it contains fissionable material s« Once 
transferred to non-weapons purposes and reprocessed as might be necessary, under 
effective safeguards, such material would no longer be available for use in nuclear 
weapons • 

IS/- delegation has affirmed in the past, and reaffirms once again, its belief 
that significant transfer of nuclear material, in con-nexion with a cut-off of 
production, would be the best means of getting the large nuclear stockpiles now in 
the hands of certain States reduced at the earliest possible timoo Ify delegation 
believes also that States should have discretion concerning whether the materials to 
be transferred would come from weapons already produced or from material stocli^piled 
for eventual production of v/eapons. ¥e believe that such a flexible arrangement would 
clearly facilitate the implementation and verification of this measure; whereas, on tl 
other hand, specific provision that material should come from weapons already existing 
would greatly complicate the matter by raising, among other things, the very difficult 
problem of revealing, at the very beginning of the disarmainent process, weapons design, 

Thus the United States proposal avoids arrangements which would necessitate 
revelation at the very outset of the disarmament process of matters v/hich are closely- 
guarded State secrets and which vitally concern national security. Of course, the 
United States proposal would involve verification of the amount and of the quality of 
the material transferred; but such verification should not in any way involve 
disclosure of any particularly sensitive information* 

Ify delegation firmly believes that these two measvires — a cut-off of the 
production of materials for weapons purposes, combined with the transfer of significan 
quantities of U-.235 to non-\Teapons purposes — would be a very important step towards 
our goal of eliminating the stocks of nuclear weapons from the arsenals of States* 
Naturally, transfer alone without a simultaneous cut-off would not be meaningful, 
since production to replace transferred material could continue « For that 
reason the ISiited States links the two proposals^ 
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.As for the quantity of .th.e material to be transferred; the Cor.imittee is aware of 
the United States proposal for transfer hy the United States and the Soviet Union of 
50,000 kilogrammes each of weapons-grade '^J'^235 to non-weapons purposes. At the 
sai:ie time^ the United States has stated on several occasions that it is flexible 
about that amounto If the Soviet Union^ for some reason^ believes that the araounts 
for transfer proposed by the United Sta-tes are unsatisfactory, the United States is 
prepared to consider, within reason, such amounts a.s the Soviet Union may wish to 
propose* 

A key point in the United States proposals for nuclear disacTmament measures in 
stage I is that fissiona.ble materials transferred to peaceful uses, either within a 
State or to another State, would be subject to a system of safeguards. The United 
States proposals provide that the fissionable materials transferred could be used by 
the State to which the materials belonged in exij manner it saw fit, including transfer 
to other States, provided only that they were not diverted to nuclear wea.pons use» 
To ensure that the ma.terials are not so diverted, the United Sta^tes proposes that 
they be subject to safeguard procedures hy the internavtional disarmament organization* 
The exaxt modalities of any such procedures could be worked out xn an annex on 
verification appended to the treaty. 

Another major provision in the United States proposals relates to the question 
of proliferation of nucleax vfeapons to States which do not now manufacture or o\m 
such weapons. The United States i^^oposals would ensure that sta^ge I of the treaty 
contained adequate provisions for preventing (l) transfer of control of any nuclear 
weapons to States which had not manufactured such \7eap0ns, (2) a^ssistance to such 
States in the manufacture of nuclear weapons, (3) testing of nuclear weapons by any- 
State. In the cases of the transfer of control of nuclear v/eapons or assistance in 
manufacturing nuclear weapons, the United States proposals contain specific 
prohibitions which we would vfish to see included in sta^ge I of the treaty, or 
undertaken prior to the ir.Tplementa.tion of the treaty, if possible. 

With regard to nuclear weapon test explosions, the United States hopes, and 
indeed a.ssumes, that we shaJl have reached an effective and safeguarded test ban 
agreement well before stage I i.s put into effect, ajn.d \7e believe tha^t such an agreemeni 
would open the way to measures dealing more directly vd-th the problem of proliferation 
But if, in spite of all our efforts and hoT)eS; such an agreement is not arrived at, 
the United States position is that all nuclear wea.pon test explosions should be 
prohibited in sta^ge I and that effective procedures for the verification of the 
cessation of such tests should be a part of the treatyc 
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The final point in the United States proposals for nuclear measures in stage I 
is the creation of a group of experts to discuss the means for settling and to settle 
outstanding questions relating to the future reduction and eventual elimination of 
nuclear weapons stockpiles in stages II and III* 

The United Kingdom working paper (MDC/60) submitted on 31 August last presents 
us with, among other things, some preliminary conclusions on the difficulties of 
checking past production of fissionable materialSo At the moment we know that it 
would be very difficult to account for past fissionable materials production, and that 
therefore States which might be led to violate the treaty could have the possibility 
of successfully concealing nuclear weapons o We therefore believe that the best 
approach to the problem of the final complete elimination of nuclear weapons should 
be to attack and resolve jointly the technical issues surrounding the problem of 
verifying the elimination of those weapons « Such an approach, we believe, need not 
noc:essarily aivait the signature of a treaty. It could begin as soon as delegations 
felt themselves clearly prepared to undertake the necessary studies ^ 

In sximmaiy, the Uni-ted States proposals for nuclear measures in stage 1 would 
resul-t in the following? 

First: they would^arrest the grov/th of nuclear, stockpiles for xise in weapons, 
through a cut-off of production of fissionable mate-rials for use in nuclear we epon.-; 

Secondly: they would reduce the amount of fissionable materials available to 
States for use in nuclear weapons and thus reduce their nuclear x\^3apon capabilities; 

Thirdly? they would prevent proliferation of nuclear weapons by agreements to 
prohibit the transfer of control of nuclear weapons to additional States and to prohibit 
assistance to additional States in manufacturing nuclear weapons; and 

Fourthly: they would freeze the advance of nuclear weapons technology with an 
effective agreement prohibiting nuclear weapon test explosions, under adequate controls 

The United States delegation, believes that the implementation of those important 
measures would go far towards halting expansion of what we all know are the already 
stupendous nuclear capabilities available to certain Powers^ m hope that the Soviet 
Union, in partictilar, will carefully examine our p3?oposals, so that we may move 
foiward towards agreement in this most important, most vital, area of nuclear weapons* 
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" Wo • •LiaL --(^Ind.ia }• : • ' I should like to say two things today, very briefly^ 
The first is that we have now had a veiy long discussion in this Coim;iittee on items 
5 (b) and 5 (c) of our ageridaV I" "^T hbt'at all clear Whether that discussion has 
ended,- but "certa inly one of our co-Chalrmen assiirixes that in practice it has ended for 
the present. 

We have taken note that the United States co-Chaiiman has suggested that the 
subject should remain nnder examination by the two co-Chairmen. We should like to 
suggest that, when the- co-Chairraen decide to examine it between themselves, they 
should try to prepare a papejr setting out succinctly the remaining areas of disagreemerit 
with rQ'gard to vehicles for t^e delivery of nuclear weapons, yDhat we have in mind 
is that,' uiiless some such thing is done, the- long discussions which we have had will 
tend, •■.we believe, to be lost. That should ngt -happen, because while those discussions 
have, not yet resulted in agreement they" have j we believe, brought forth from both 
sides- valuable clarification of their positions. Indeed, there have Deen some 
remai^ks made by representatives of the noh-alxgned countries' which might also be 
taken into account in drawing up a paper on the present position and, more specifically, 
on the remaining areas of difference • We hope that the two co-Chalrmen will consider 
that suggestion/ 

The second point to which I wish to refer does not concern general and complete 
disarmament. It concerns the nuclear test ban. Our delegation woiild like to say 
that it" welcomed the information which it gained yesterday from the newspapers —we' 
have not heard it contradicted, and we assume it is correct — that the President of 
the tlhited States has cancelled certain, -uhderground nuclear tests which were aue to 
take i^lace ' later this month. We note that the tests h^ve been not postponed but 
cancelled. ^rJe feel that that is a developBient very much in line with the hope" of 
the whole world that nuieaf tests should stopVandv^e look forward to other measures" 
by the leaders of the two sides to fulfil th^t hope. 

Sir Patii Iv^lSQ M (United Kingdom) : Our United States colleague has again 
suggested (supra*, "p. 31 ) that the time has come v/hen we might profitably leave items 
5 (b) and 5 (c) of our agreed agenda (jmDG/l/Add.'5) and proceed it' item 5" (d). That 
is a course which has been suggested or supported on previous occasions by other 
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delegations, including my.own^. I wish to suppoT*t the proposal, and I find nothing 
to coxmteract its desirability in the long statement which we have heard this 
morning from our Soviet colleague « 

In the coirpse of that statement Mr<. Tsarapkin described me as naive (s upra , p '8 ) . 
Coming -from him, and in the context in which it was offered, I think perhaps I should 
regard the description as a compliment, whether or not he meant it so* I am certainly 
not naive enough to think, or to suggest, that in his statement this morning he has 
given anything like a satisfactory answer to any one of the many questions which the 
United Kingdom, among others, has asked him on the Gromyko proposal 
(A/FV.llg7, provisional, p.28--40), and which the leader of my delegation, i...ir« Godber, 
listed again at the end of his stq.tement on 8 fey (ENDC/FVol29, p. 39)* 

However, I think the statement our Soviet colleague made this morning is one 
xAjhieh deserves careful analysis, and if — I stress "if" — I should find on reading 
it, carefully that even a smell comer of the mists which I previously described as 
surrounding. Ii/ITo Tsarapkin whenever he speaks on this subject has been lifted to the 
sma3,lest degree, I should think all the more that the subject was one which now 
deserved consideration by. the two co-Chairmen for subsequent report back to the 
Committeeo I am sure that we should all hope that, if such private discussions were 
held, they would be more fruitful than our discussions here. on the subject have 
been so far* 

As our United States colleague indicated this morning, we shall of course have 
to return to items 5 (b) and 5 (c) at a later date* I hope that, when we do, the 
Soviet Government will, have reconsidered its position on that subject* In my view 
neither our Soviet colleague.. nor his colleagues from Eastern Europe have put forward 
any sound arguraents against the Vfestern proposals for a 30 per cent cut across-the- 
board in all major armaments, including nuclear delivery vehicles, in stage !• i\nd 
now that we are moving, on to item 5 (d) I hope very much that the Soviet Government 
will take the opportunity to re^exarnine the Western proposals for a 30 per cent 
reduction of nuclear delivery vehicles in stage I. 

Otir United States colleague this morning has outlined fairly fully the various 
stage I measures of nuclear disarmament which have been proposed by the westa Those 
are important and substantial measures, and the United Kingdom delegation looks 
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forward to solid and, I trust, really fruitful discussions on this subject. This 
morning. I. only v/ant to dr^w the Committee^ s attention to one or two... of the Western 
proposals, and I ^ shall do so very briefly,, 

First, we look forward to hearing the considered views of -.oiii*' Soviet colleague 
on the proposal that, after a cut-off, the -United States and the 'Soviet Governments 
should transfer agreed and significant quantities of weapons-grade fissile material 
to- purposes other than u^e in nuclear weapons. As Western representatives have 
pointed out in the past, and as Mr. Stelle repeated today (supra, p. 34), that 
proposal could have an important effect on the nuclear capabilities of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 

The Committee will have noted the. suggestion made this morning by our United 
States colleague (supra, p. 36) that his Government would be flexible about the 
amount of fissile material to be transferred, I am sure that we shall all have 
listened to that with approval, and we in the United Kingdom, for our part, urge our 
Soviet colleague to study the proposal carefully and to give us his considered. views • 

Then again, our United States colleague devoted a part of his statement this 
morning to another point which of course will require a great deal of attention from 
the Committee during our forthcoming discussions* I am referring to the very 
difficult problems involved in working out adequate and effective verification 
measures for the elimination of nuclear weapons. It is quite obvious to all of us 
that vje are dealing on this point with one of the really crucial issues in any 
programme of disarmament, 

Mr. Stelle reminded the Committee this morning of the working paper (EMDC/60) 
submitted by the United Kingdom delegation at our 77th meeting on 31 August last and 
entitled »^The Technical Possibility of Internatipnal Control of Fissile i-oaterial 
Production". I am sure that the Soviet Government, like the rest of us, recognizes 
that there are real and complicated problems in this field, I dare say I am not 
going too far when I express the hope that the Soviet Government woiLLd not wish to 
dissent from the analysis and the conclusions set out in the docuiaent to which I have 
referred. I hope, in fact, that that working paper, which my colleagues and their 
Governments have now had over eight months to consider, may serve a dual purpose: as 
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a basis for our discussions on verification measures relating to nuclear disarmament, 
and as a basis for the technical studies" xvhich, as i.ir. Stelle suggested to the Committee 
this morning ( supra , p»37 ), coiild begin here as soon as delegations were prepared/ 
and v/hich need not necessarily await the signature of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmaments. 

The GHiUR^aAN (Sweden): i should like to say a few words as representative 
of Sweden* 

First, I should like to thank Ivir^ Tsarapkin for having remembered the statement 
I made on 17 August last year and for having quoted from it« As there has been a 
great deal of discussion today about control', I feel tempted to quote two further 
sentences from that statement. At that time I' said? 

"In any case^ do not let us be over-ambitious regarding control , nor too 
suspicious about the implications of inspection and verif ication^ o.^ -Do 
not let us be influenced or over-awed by the fact that the United States 
and the USSR seem to hold rather contradictory views in this field of 
control and verification, I do not think that those differences exist 
solely or mainly because of the present political configuration of the 
world* The problems which we face are to such a degree psychological 
and general in nature that I venture to suggest that, had not the two 
great Powers brought them into focus, others would have felt obliged 
to do sOo liftiat we can hope for tod what we should ask is that the 
proble.';"as be not unduly complicated by the fact that opposite views 
are presented by the two Powers just referred to, but should be 

dealt with through objective, painstakingly detailed analysis." (Ei^'DC/PV". ?!, Po55 ) 
I should like to comment briefly on the suggestion made by the representative 
of India, i^/ir, Lall ( supra , p^38 )• I believe it would be -usefiiL for all of us to 
have a synopsis of — as Kr* Lall put it — the differences regarding the subject 
under discussion. But I should like to add two words to his suggestion* I should 
like to say not only "differences" but also om? difficulties and problems, because 
I feel that what we call "differences" are very often problems that we find too 
difficult to solve. 
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I think Mr... I^ gxiggestion xvas also constructive in that it put renewed 
. epiphasts orL; the institution of the co-Chairmen. This Conference is certainly 
dependeht' ta a. fairly large extent upon our co-Chairmen, The better they co-operate, 
th^ . luo^a. they sy^^^ their work, the easier will it be for us to discuss, to 
work and to reach results. Therefore I humbly submit to our two co-Chairmen that 
they should give serious consideration to Ihe suggestion put f oward by the 
representative of India. 

Mr. TSiiRAPiaN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from . 
Russian): The statement made today by... the United States representative showed a 
certain tendency to depart frpm what ...the. repi^esentative of India, lilr. Lall, had in 
mind and what has just been pointed out by oxir. Chairman, the representative of Sweden, 
Baron von Platen, with regard to the institution of the co-Chairmen. The co-Chairmen 
have as yet made no decision to put an, end to .the discussion of item 5 (b),. and what 
we have heard .today from the United States, representative is. not an agreed 
recommendation of the oo-rChairmen, but a purely arbitrary,., unilateral initiative of 
the representative of. the United States. Apparantly the United .States representative 
is showing a new tendency with. regard to the. organization of the work in our. Conference. 
If that is so, it is being done without our consent and the Soviet. Union bears .no 
responsibility in that regard. That, of course^ .is the United. States/ own affair- 

We understand that the United States representative c^yiQUsly does not wish. for 
any further discussion.pf .item 5 (b), on the destruction of al,l means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons with retention by the United States and the Soviet ..Union of ,a strictly 
limited ntmiber of missile.s> It may be that the United States has nothing to say; 
but it ;Would be more accurate to -.say, not that it has nothing to say, but that, it does 
not want to discuss ^.this .question .and. does not x^rant any agreement on it. But the 
fact that :the United States has nothing to say or does not want to discuss this - 
question: still does not. mean that. the others must accept its point of view and abandon 
any further discussion of the question. 

Today the representative of .Canada.,., a member of the NATO. military bloc, expressed 
a number of views on the. question xxnder cjiscussion. I intend to .answer, .him .at our 
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next meeting, and. to reply. to the earlier statements of the representatives of the 
United States and the United Kingdom regarding our proposal* ife all see quite clearly 
that this subject is far from exhausted, and the attempt to have it referred to the 
co-Chairmen when there is absolutely no agreement between us or even any rapprochement 
of our positions is a manoeuvre that would mean simply withdrawing this question 
from discussion in the Committee. Vve cannot agree to such a manoeuvre in our Committee. 
We must act in good faith; and if there is still a need for discussion we must not 
abandon it^ That is why I have already said and repeat again that at our next 
meeting, when we turn to the question of disarmament, we shall have something to say 
and shall make our comments on a number of views, arguments and proposals which have 
been put f orvi^rd by other delegations on the question we are discussing* 

As for the proposal put forward today by the United States representative, we 
think that we shall deal with that subject as well in due course, since it is not a 
"crucial" one, as the United Kingdom representative tried to make out in his statement 
supporting the United States proposal ( supra , p* 40). we have already analysed fairly 
thoroughly the proposals put forward by the United States representative. Everyone 
recognii^es that our main task is to eliminate the danger of a nuclear missile v;aro 
Vi/hat does the United States proposal offer in this regard? Absolutely nothings Vfe 
shall, prove that with the utmost cogency when v^e come to that question* If the 
United States has a crisis of overproduction of fissionable materials for the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, that is your internal affair — cope with that problem 
yourselves; you can cut down production of fissionable materials for military needs* 
You can transfer from military production not 50, but perhaps 100, 200 or 300 tons 
to peaceful uses« You can do that by your own domestic procedure without involving 
our Committee in a discussion of this domestic problem of yours« 

But if you really wish for the implementation of measures aimed at nuclear 
disarmament y at the elimination of the threat of a nuclear missile war,, then for this 
there is an excellent and effective way out of the situation. There is article 22 of 
the Soviet draft treaty on general and complete disarmament (ENDC/2/Rev*l). This 
article provides for a whole nxomber of measures aimed at nuclear disarmament. It 
provides for the prohibition of nuclear weapons, the cessation of their production, 
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the elimination of nuclear v/eapons from the ai-manients of States, the transfer of all 
nuolear inaterials to peaceful uses, and control over a-ll. nuclear industry and: the 
production of nuclear vjeapons. These raeasures .are really aimed at eliminating the 
thi;oat ; of a .nuclear missile xva??. 

We shall come back to this in greater detail and make a thorough analysis of 
the -United States px^opocals and of the propos^ils which the Soviet Union proposes, to • 
carry cut for this purpose o If you, the United States representative j really xvish 
to eliminate the throat of a nuclear missile war or at least to reduce it in, stage I,; 
if vyour desires are directed tov;ards that, we are prepared -— and v;e have said so 
ropoatedly before ..-- to transfer our measures, laid doi'-m in article 22 from the 
s^cordw stage of disarmament to the first stagOo Vv'ia. state this officially and are 
prepared to do so. very glaOly^ provided of course that the United States and the 
Uaited .Ki:Dgdoi]\ agree, since vrithoi.it their agreement there is nothing vre :Can do« 

l^^^Q^^fA^^'Vl a1^^^) (jrarL^.ation^l^^^ %. delegation is one of 
those v/hich proposed that we shcvld pass to the nc::':, business* m did so because we 
jir.ve iicvj teen discussing ¥ii\ G?:omy?:o^s prcovosal for I thinly tvjo months, and vjo 
oi;rs3lv.es .have askoda whole .ser Jo s of specific questions in order to have a thoroiigh 
grasp of its substance^ .Kc^*; an I have. already ■s<i id, many of the?e questions have 
still not been ansa^eredv- Yet again thlc mornji^g the- Soviet Union representative , in 
hifj long.etatom.ent-^ merely repeated. the brief explanations that vie had, already heard p 
refraining" from replying to- the serious questions that m.y del egat ion ^.-among; others,, 
had pv't to him at the la^t m.eetin;';:; c;.e-;ot3d to the problem of general and complete 
disarms^ment (EN'DC/PVol29, p. .23). 

My dclegatio.u ask;.id r:].^at the Soviet deD.egation proposed, regarding control and 
the development of the control of nuclear vehicles other than intercontinental 
missiles in the first stage. Wo asked for the Soviet delegation's viev/s on the 
application of control, at the 6:nd of the first stage, over the 100 per. cent 
elim.ination of. vehicles othar than i.ntercontinenta]. missilesc* V/o said that, since 
this v;as a total disarmamci^.t measure j- 7v^e thought that equally total control shoal.d- 
be applied, but that vje had -no idea at all vjhether that vias the Soviet delegation's 
vie"**;. 
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All those questions put by my delegation, and others asked by the other Western 
delegations J are still unanswered today. So one really wonders xvhy we should continue 
discussing the Gromyko proposal, listening to very long statements by the Soviet 
delegation which make no contribution to our negotiations but are rather propaganda 
speeches in which we are repeatedly told that the Soviet delegation wishes to 
eliminate iiiimediately the threat of nuclear xvar, a desire which everyone laiows is 
chared by all the Vi/estern delegations, if that were a realistic possibility c 

These are my delegation ^':J reasons for proposing that we pass on to the next 
business 

^^i,_?51IiiS (United States of i^erica): It struck me that there was a 
certain inconsistency in the last remarks of our Soviet colleague (supra, p. 4-2)0 
He accused the United States of not being wi3.1ing to discuss items 5 (b) and- 5 (c)' v 
of our agenda (Ei\iDC/l/Add,3) which relate, of course, to the reduction of armaments; 
but at the same time he opposed our proposal to transfer the discussion of those 
items, for the time being, to the two co-Chairmen, Vve are of course quite willing 
and want to discuss thorn with oiir co-Chairman, and v;e thought that was the sense of the 
proposal of the representative of India: that the two cO'-Chairmen should consult 
together and see if they could, as I understood,, jointly prepare a succinct statement 
of our areas of disagreement on the question of reduction of armamentSo I should 
like to say that m.y delegation is quite willing and ready to follow that suggestion, 
as we understand it, at any tim.3 that our Soviet colleague is willing to co-operate 
with us in that endeavour o 

Mr. Tsarapkin had som.e things to say about my delegation's moving on to the 
next item on our agenda, vjhich deals with measures of nuclear disarmament* He was 
quite correct in saying that it was not in response to an agreed recommendation of 
the co-Chairmen, However, I do not think that he could have been surprised by our 
px-oceeding to discussion of the next item, for he has been on notice for some weeks 
that that was our intention failing agreement between the co-Chairmen to move on* 

I welcome the fact that our Soviet colleague began to discuss, and said that he 
wou2.d further discuss in statements at future meetings, the measures dealing with 
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nuclear aisarmaiiientb -I hope- that,., vmen. he, doe* s,.i willbe...a serious;. dis.c•u.^sio.^, 
and that we;,sJaall.-2aQt again , meet .the Soviet ,posit.ipn;> vmich, uiifortiinateiy. vj.a.s 
repeated, this riioming,,:that: if everybJung cannot be. done, the-re is no. utility in 
doing: something,, .The Soviet position seems .to be that- if the thi^eat of nuclear \mv 
ca3.inot be Qompletely.eiiminated in- st^ge-I, then it is useless to consider other 
meeoureso ,We. do-not hold. :that opinion; ■ we recognize the real and complex problems 
involved in eomtyleto elimination of the threat of nuclear war , which is of coupso 
our sincoro oo-jectivo; but we think that ivh ore are useful things, that we can do on 
th3 way towards that objective, and the proposals made by my delegation this morning 
are diroeted toxvards that endo 

iiir . BLUSZTA JT.T ( Poland ) : .The ;prooedural . situation seems to. me to. be rather 
cenfi^.scd., .The .representativo of the Un-itpd States has introduced into the dAijcu-^:, n 
of our^.Gommittea a new. subject, which hz^ oXso been, taken up by the representative, 
of the .United. Kingdo:.ii;., and we have had a .at^temsnt by the representative of Italy, 
-^ifao tried to justify that kind of procedure, by.. saying that he cannot continue the 
cascu'i'.^ion of item 5 (b). because he has not had adeciuate and satisfactory replies to 
his questions. I.4o not. want,. to go into that point; although .of course I would haver 
something to. say .about it. except; that- the -hoiir is rather- late* 

It seems to :me ^ that x^e have:; in any case, to reach a d-ecision about v/hat' we are 
going to do. on ¥edjaesday of next-week« Vfe.- have been rather- accustomed in this 
Cormnitteo- t.o-.thertx^^^ getting together and- presenting to us an agreed 

recommendation on the order of business. Even if .-choy disagreed about the order of 
busirvessth^y were.. ready to .t^ll us about it, and we then iznexv exactly v/here we stood. 
It seems to ma- -that we: should not return here n^^ct viiednesday without having some sort 
of clarity, .i^ our minds about what .v/e are. going to diseusSo 

If. I -may make a. suggestion, I would propose., that we ask our two co-Chairmen- to 
oonsi.der the.procedioral. situation whicai has developed today and to present us with an 
agr-eed recommendation perhaps not later than ^ say,. Monday next* It seems to me that 
In q^y.. case we should not let .the J5 3 tuition develop in such a way that two subjects 
are discussed. at the same, time ^ That..j it seems to me^ would be a very anfortimate 
situatiOHr 
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The Conference decided to issue the following communique : 

'^The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disa3?mameht' 

today held its one hundred and thirty-second plenary meeting in the 

Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the chairmanship of Baron von Platen, 

representative of Sweden, 

"Statements were made by the representatives of the Soviet Union, 

Canada, Bulgaria, the United States, India, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 

Italy and Poland • 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Friday, 17 Ivlay 1963, 

at 10.30 a •me" 



The meeting rose at l>20.p».m^ 



